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Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. 


(Continued from page 298.) 

1887.—Her sufferings from rheumatism and 
other infirmities so much reduced her, that her 
friends thought it unlikely she would ever again 
be able for much active service, but in this as 
in all else, she endeavored to bow to the Divine 
will, saying to a ministering friend who visited 
her, “If my Heavenly Father has any service 
for me, He knows I am here.” Her health, 
contrary to expectation, improved so much that 
she was able to attend meetings and go out 
among her friends. She remained quietly wait- 
ing, feeling there would be some service to 
render for the Master, but not seeing what or 
where it was to be. Early one morning she had 
a dream that she was in a large room, with 
the windows open on every side, to use her own 
language, “ through which came sounds of pro- 
fane swearing.” She awoke with the words in 
her ear, “ Will no one speak a word for my 
Master?” She lay very still, when a whole 
field of labor opened before her to visit in Gos- 
pel love one hundred families of every class, 
condition and color around and within a few 
niles of her own home. Of this visit she writes 
in her diary: “In the Twelfth Month of this 
year (1887), I laid before the Monthly Meeting 
a concern to visit one hundred families in and 
around Parkerville. Friends united with it, but 
feared my weak condition. Our dear J.C. came 
to go round with me some, she being an elder. 
Then our own friends went with me by turns, 
very kindly, as my companions. 

“ We have reached the number of ninety fami- 
lies, and it is wonderful how kindly we have 
been received. The dear Master did indeed 
seem to go before, and now, if God, whose king- 
dom we have tried to elevate in the hearts of 
the people, would only press home the truths 
and give the increase. The kingdom is his, the 
power is his, and the glory all his forever.” 

In reference to this visit she wrote to her 
friend R. 8. A., under date of Twelfth Month 
25th, 1887: “Thou may not have heard of the 
weighty work in which I am engaged, being 
—— that the dear Master called to it, 

a hoping that He will indeed go before 
me and open the hearts of the visited ; to visit 
every family in and around Parkerville, dis- 

























tribute tracts, and wait upon the Lord with 
them to the number of one hundred. 

“ We have accomplished eighteen visits now, 
and are resting awhile until after New Year's. 
Oh, my dear, I feel so weak for it, sometimes. 
They have received us very kindly so far, but 
in the future they may not be so willing. It is 
such an unusual requiring, but the upholding 
Power has seemed with us.” 

In the same letter she says, “ My only brother 


the righteous. So we are gathered, one by one, 
and if we keep the holy oil burning on the altar 
of our hearts, the Heavenly Watcher will not 
find us unprepared.” 

1888.—Third Month 18th.—She writes in her 
diary : “ One week ago we went to meeting, but 
it rained in the afternoon, and the five visits 
intended were not accomplished. On Second- 
day morning, the twelfth, we wakened with the 
ground covered with snow, the wind blowing 
hard, and drifting. The sun shone brightly, but 
the air was full of whirling snow all day. The 
thirteenth was cloudy and air full of snow blown 
about—a real cold Western blizzard. On the 
fourteenth it rained considerably more, and the 
wind blew, the roads were drifted full. We 
could not go to meeting on Fifth-day. 

“ Our dear Amy Sharpless, an elder of London 
Grove, died on First-day ; the funeral to have 
taken place on Fourth-day, but deferred until 
Sixth-day. I could not then go, the roads al- 
most impassable. She was a dear mother in 
our Israel. 

“ To-day (the eighteenth), we started to meet- 
ing, but did not proceed more than three squares, 
it was so and dangerous. We turned 
into a field and went home thankful to return 
without broken limbs for the horse or a broken 
carriage.” 

Alluding to this service she writes to a friend 
Fourth Month 8th, 1888: “ Three visits this af- 
ternoon, in all which the dear Master was as 
good as his word. At one place there were four- 
teen present; others came in, and I felt almost 
frightened, but was helped along to my hum- 
bling admiration, and they expressed much sat- 
isfaction. So dear, I am almost through—one 
sick woman at Locust Grove, two more some- 
time, then it will be the one hundred. 

“Thou will rejoice with those that do rejoice, 
I know.” 

In her diary she writes Seventh Month 1st, 
1888: “ The family visits referred to in the last 
entry were put off on account of almost im- 
passable roads, and the storms, fur near two 
months. At last, all the one hundred visits 
were accomplished to my joy and rejoicing and 
much peace. The minute was returned in the 
Fifth Month. 

“ Rheumatism again returned with much suf- 
fering. 


attend after Second-day.” 
In a letter to a friend dated Sixth Month 


spell to set my house in order. 


has been laid to rest, rejoicing in the hope of 


edly, too. 
that I could lay it down safely and others could 


ness, mostly from rheumatism. 
compassed my path. Two years since the Yearly 





We went to the city Yearly Meeting 
week, but my health gave out, and I could not 


10th, 1889, she says: “ My health has been too 
frail of late to do much work from home, and 


my spirit shrinks also, and almost fears to let 
any thoughts come. But in the dear lovin 
Master’s own time He can make his own wil 


clear as day. He has been so good to me: 


never failed yet, and I firmly trust never will. 
Sometimes I think I am just ripening for the 
good country, and He gives me a little resting 
I asked Him 
for it, for there were some things needed doing 
that crippled hands could not accomplish. . . . 
I wanted to tell you how good I felt the Lord 
was to me during Yearly Meeting week, to come 


and meet me half way in a heavy exercise 


which had been with me for about two years. 
He was indeed to be thanked and praised for 
helping my shrinking mind, and so unexpect- 
There and then He gave me to feel 


take the work.” 
1890.—First Month 5th.—I see the whole 


year has passed without one entry in this jour- 


nal, It has been a year of suffering and weak- 


Mercy has en- 


Meeting appointed a committee to visit all our 
meetings, also to appoint some. The Yearly 
Meeting also appointed some Friends to co-op- 


erate; my name was mentioned, but my health 


has been too frail to do much. An indulged 
meeting has been established at Kennet Square, 
and we feel encouraged to look towards build- 
ing a meeting-house for them. If we could only 


see some young people under the mighty power 


of the Lord! How He leads into self-denial 


and humiliation awhile, that He may reign. I 


never expected to live to see 1890, but feel re- 


signed to the Lord’s will. 


“ My life, if Thou preservest my life, 
Thy sacrifice shall be; 
And death, if death shall be my doom, 
Shall join my soul to Thee.” 

The past year has been one of great rain- 
storms and cyclones, and the city of Johnstown 
was almost completely flooded out by the break- 
ing of adam. From five to ten thousand people 
perished in one hour. This winter until now 
has been very open and mild, wild flowers 
blooming in Twelfth Month. Some peach or- 
chards in New Jersey blooming. 

On Fourth Month 6th, 1890, she writes to 
her friend, R. S. A.—‘ This is the anniversary 
of my dear Stephen’s departure six years ago. 
I did not think to live so long without him. I 
hoped my time would be short, but the great I 
Am knows why He keeps me here. I feel of no 
use scarcely, yet am willing to do what He shows 
me is the Divine will, I think. ‘ He knoweth our 
frame, and remembereth that we are dust.’ My 
health is so frail, so precarious, but we get to 
meetings mostly, and I seem stronger. We 
mean to go into Yearly Meeting if nothing 
happens, and be ready for the Select Meeting 
on the nineteenth. . . Oh, that we may havea 
good, heavenly time altogether, the dear Master 
blessing us with his presence and giving wisdom. 
How sweet it will be to sit by thy side and in 
travail of spirit. 
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“The men’s Yearly Meeting will miss Joseph 
Scattergood so much, A bright and a shining 
light he has been through the Master’s power 
shining in Him. May the same blessing come 
upon G. and H., the Master’s light shining 
through. We need not take care upon our- 
selves, but just run to our Lord, beseeching 
Him to undertake all, all for us. It is wonder- 
ful how He works for and in us, when we just 
give up ourselves to be nothing, nothing! Then 
He arises in his great power and carries us on 
with a mighty hand and keeps us low. 

“Thou asks if there is any apparent growth 
in our meeting? I do not know that there is. 
Several come in from other meetings on First- 
day mornings, but not all of our own members, 
sickness or something prevents. Our meetings 
are deep and sweet, though small, and I believe 
there is a growth in the pure life in God and 
the dear Saviour. Our mid-week meetings are 
exceedingly small. The Master knows what 
He is doing—all power is with Him; we only 
serve. What awful and striking warnings we 
have in the visitation of death and destruction. 
Oh, that the inhabitants may learn righteous- 
ness.” 

Seventh Month 20th.—On the afternoon of 
Sixth Month 1st was held an appointed meet- 
ing at Red Lion, in the hotel parlors. It was 
large and good. My dear friends, F. H., D. E. 
C. and T. W. helped me. The meeting had 
been on my spirit for a long time, and I seemed 
to fear to ask for it, and yet feared to desist. 
It ended well, and I am so thankful. 

“Thomas Scattergood while in England, held 
meetings sometimes in an inn, and one in a 
“ play house.” This strengthened my faith. The 
Yearly Meetings Committee was released in the 
Fourth Month, but this meeting was provided 
for beforehand. The Committee were industri- 
ous, many appointed meetings were held, two at 
Parkerville on First-day afternoons, well at- 
tended.” 

The last entry in her diary is First Month 
1st, 1891.—“ The holiday season is now passed. 
It has brought many presents from dear friends 
and kind remembrances. Much good cheer came 
from this dear family, and my dear elderly 
friend Mary W. Bacon and her daughters, with 
Judge Gordon’s wife, added much to the gifts. 
I feel very thankful, but want, oh, so much, to 
go to my heavenly home.” 

In a letter to her friend R. S., and dated 
Sixth Mo. 23rd, 1891, she writes: “The Kennet 
Square Committee proposed to the Quarter a 
new meeting-house for that place, but it was 
thought best to wait, so we do not know. They 
have an indulged meeting over a store; from 
about twenty to thirty usually attend, very few 


older Friends.” 
(To be continued.) 





































































































































































































































































































IF YOU ARE IN EARNEST.—Are you looking 
for some opportunity of doing good? If you 
are, take to heart these words of William Bur- 
leigh’s: “‘ There never was a day that did not 
bring its own opportunity for doing good that 
never could have been done before, and never 
can be again.” 

These are true words. You can prove them 
if you will. It is often true that those who talk 
most about wanting to do good “ if they could” 
have no perception of the opportunities given 
them every day of their lives. The real worker 
in Christ’s earthly kingdom does not wait for 
opportunities; he creates them. If you are in 
earnest, you will never be idle for lack of op- 


portunity.— The Standard. 




















































































































A Brief Memoir of the Life of Aaron K. Owen. 















tion or a desire to perpetuate the memory of a 
beloved parent, that the writer is induced to 
pen the following lines exemplifying somewhat 
the life and character of one who has long since 
passed from works to rewards, but rather to 
discharge an apprehended duty by endeavoring 
in this way, as ability is afforded, to illustrate 
the power and efficacy of Divine Grace in effec- 
tually changing the heart of man. 


of ten children, and was born near Middletown, 
Orange County, New York, the tenth of the 
Fifth Month, 1794, of parents who possessed by 
nature, as I have understood, some noble traits 
of character, but who had no name to religion, 
and by whom he was never subjected to much 
of even ordinary parental restraint, but was 
allowed from a child very much to follow his 
own inclination. When about ten years of age 
with his parents he removed to Tompkins Coun- 
ty, where, the country being new, and many of 
the inhabitants being of the rougher sort, he 
was exposed to almost every temptation that 
such circumstances would admit of, and his 





admiration, and can hardly be attributed to any 
other than the unseen hand of Providence. 


edge was passed with but a very limited oppor- 
tunity for improvement, but the first essentials 
of an education being combined with a good 
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the most unfeeling, tended to make his discha 
from Government service more acceptable, and 
awakened sensations of horror for the practices 
of war, which were never obliterated, and which 
doubtless were favorable to the eventual recep- 
tion of the principles of peace. 

Soon after his return home he lost a young 
wife, to whom he had been married less than 
year, and the day following her decease his 
mother also died, but these sudden bereavements, 
as is often observable in others under similar 
circumstances, appear not to have made any 
lasting impression on his mind. Those who 
knew him well at this period described him as 
a young man much given to pleasure, spendin 
his leisure time in the eager pursuit of youthfu 
pastimes and amusements, being, we may con- 
clude, not unlike the character addressed by 
the sacred penman in this startling text, “Re. 
joice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and 
walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the 
sight of thine eyes, but know thou that for all 
these things God will bring thee into judgment.” 

By his second marriage he became connected 
with a family the heads of which were consist- 
ent, exemplary Friends, but their good exam- 
ple seems not to have had at that time any 
marked influence upon him, and, although per- 
haps not intentionally disrespectful to them or 
others of the Society whom circumstances oc- 
casioned his acquaintance with, yet he was dis- 
posed to ridicule their Christian testimonies 
and particularly their manner of worship, and 
though he occasionally gave them his company 
when assembled forth at purpose, it was evi- 
dently without any desire or expectation of re- 
ceiving benefit therefrom. 

The foregoing delineation of his early history, 
though short, probably includes all of much 
general interest appertaining to the period in 
which, to use Apostolic language, he wrought 
the will of the Gentiles, being like all the hu- 
man family while in the state of fallen unre- 
generate nature, “An alien from the common- 
wealth of Israel and a stranger from the cove- 
nants of promise.” How sensible he may have 
been at seasons during this time of his need of 
a Saviour, how strong his convictions for sin, 
or what offers of Divine love he may have 
slighted, we cannot know, for he has left no 
record of his experience of the Lord’s dealings 
with his soul, and while living, rarely more than 
adverted to his present or former religious ex- 
ercises, doubtless being sensible of the danger 


BY ONE OF HIS CHILDREN. 





It is not merely from feelings of filial affec- 


Aaron K. Owen wasthe youngest of a family 


being preserved from gross evils is cause for 


The period of life usually thought most fa- 
vorable for the acquisition of literary knowl- 


natural capacity, tended to make this deficiency 
less apparent, particularly when a little later 
in life every natural and acquired endowment 
was brought under the qualifying influence of 
the Holy Spirit. 

During the excitement that prevailed at the 
time of the last war between this country and 
Great Britain, he united himself with a troop 
of volunteer cavalry, and a littie after the mid- 
dle of the year 1812 joined the army then sta- 
tioned on the Niagara River, near Lewiston, 
where he remained about four months. The 
company to which he belonged were not how- 
ever in that time called into action, and when 
narrating to his children the scenes of his sol- 
dier life, it was usual for him to acknowledge 
this circumstance as a particular favor because 
it furnished him with a certainty that he had 
been preserved from his unhallowed purpose ot 


destroying his fellow-men, which, although at | of giving to others what was designed for his 
that time he supposed to be a duty, would have | own instruction, whereby many have wounded 
caused grievous reflections when, through mer- | their own spirits, and some, by continuing the 
cy, his mind became so enlightened as to see | practice, have evidently sustained serious loss, 
the sinfulness of war, and in degree became | this differing much from that Gospel freedom 
sensible of how fearful a thing it is for rational, | which the humble believer enjoys, while he is 
accountable beings to hurry one another out of | careful to keep within the pure limitations of 
time and beyond the possibility of any further | Truth, which will preserve out of all extremes 
opportunity of repentance, for, in the language | while it hinders none from whatever service 
of Scripture, “There is no work, nor device, | they are designed for in the militant church. 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave.” Though childhood and youth had thus been 
He was not at the time, however, affected by | passed in much apparent forgetfulness of God, 
considerations of this kind, for the better even | yet it now pleased the Lord to favor him with 
of his natural feelings were so blinded by mar- | a remarkable visitation of his love, and by the 
tial ardor, that like his companions he thought | preaching of one of his Gospel messengers, 80 
nothing more desirable than an engagement | fully to awaken him to a sense of his condition 
with the opposing army. This anxiety, accord- | that he was brought to a humble, contrite state 
ing to his own account, was abated by. the oc- | of mind, truly resembling that of a little child, 
currence of the battle of Queenston, which he} which condition we have the highest authority 
witnessed, and the effect produced by being| for believing, is necessary for us all to have 
surrounded with such an accumulation of suffer- | some knowledge of in ourselves, “ Except ye 
ings, a small proportion of which in civil life | be converted and become as little children, ye 
would be expected to arouse the sympathies of | shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 
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The Friend who was made instrumental in 
his conversion (Thomas Ellison) was travelling 
through this part of the country in his Master’s 
service, and passed along on his journey, it is 
believed, without knowing, perhaps he never 
knew, that his Gospel message in this instance 
was of such singular service to one so unlikely 
in appearance to receive it; but however that 
may have been it matters not, for he undoubt- 
edly received proportionate to his faithfulness 
the reward of soul-satisfying peace. 

Our Saviour instructed the Seventy whom 
He had sent forth to rejoice not that the spirits 
were made subject unto them but rather to re- 
joice that their names were written in Heaven, 
and this caution to his immediate disciples in 
that day remains a lively admonition to his 
followers in every age. That Almighty Power 
which works immediately or instrumentally 
according to the will of God, and which had 
as we have seen “ By the foolishness of preach- 
ing” made deep impressions upon a mind before 
averse to seriousness, effecting in his heart the 
first day’s work in the new creation in Christ 
Jesus, this same power, as he submitted to its 
baptizing, heart-changing influence and became 
willing to be instructed by it, proved all-suffi- 
cient to guide him into the narrow way of the 
cross. The state of self-abasement before men- 
tioned continuing, he became sensible from time 
to time, according to his spiritual strength, what 
the good and acceptable and perfect will of the 
Lord concerning him was, and found by experi- 
ence that Zion’s children must indeed know judg- 
ment to pass upon everything that the Lord by 
his Holy Spirit in their hearts has a controversy 
with, 

The work of regeneration, which is usually 
observed to be a gradual work, steadily pro- 
gressed, of which the increasing solidity of his 
outward deportment gave evidence. 

(To be concluded.) 


Letter From Germany. 

Every one is so busy and full of preparations 
for the end of the term. About six of the women 
students passed their examination yesterday, and 
as Fraulein Oltmanus lives here, of course we 
were all quite excited, too. She, however, does 
not pass until next year, but she was so inter- 
ested in those who did, that it was quite conta- 
gious. They all came through very well, and 
last evening they had a social gathering. Then 
three of the most popular professors leave the 
University this spring, and that has caused a 
great deal of demonstration among the students 
of both sexes. Last Fourth-day, M. Mercier, 
the French professor, gave a farewell address, 
as the last of his popular course of lectures. The 
hall was crowded to overflowing. The address 
was half amusing, half pathetic. He gave his 
impressions of the mauners, customs, etc., of the 
Germans in so tactful a way that the audience 
was again and again convulsed with laughter 
at their own peculiarities —but before the close 
quite a number were shedding tears. He is most 
universally beloved, and every one regrets so 
much that he is going to leave. He has been 
here about six years, though he is still scarcely 
thirty-two. Third-day he comes to me for the 
last time. I, too, am sorry that the work is 
over, I have enjoyed it and learned so much. 
All the other professors have closed their courses 
already. He gives two more next week, but 
they are mainly readings, and nothing very 
weighty. 

I am sure that all will go well, for it does 
seem to be the right thing. Everything has 


turned up of itself, and [ seem to be only fol- 
lowing the lead of an invisible Hand. I trust, 
indeed, that this may be the case, and that all 
may come out well. 

[have already engaged passage for the twenty- 
fifth of Eighth Month, from Hamburg. It seem- 
ed to me that was the date we should sail. If 
anything should turn up otherwise, [ could 
easily get the date changed, but when I return 
it will be too late to engage the room, and I 
prefer attending to the matter personally rather 
than trusting to a letter. 

[ received a letter, or card, rather, from Min- 
nie Davis, from Leipzig, and to day a letter 
from her and her mother, in answer to the card 
with which I had immediately replied. They 
bad just heard of my being here. 

I have decided to go second-class all the way 
to Paris. In France third-class is not respect- 
able—that is, it would be out of the question to 
travel that way alone and at night. But in Ger- 
many, because there is still a fourth-class, nice, 
respectable people go constantly third—at least 
for short distances. But from here to Cologne 
the entire day, and then, on top of that, all 
night, will be rather too much, and the differ- 
ence in price is not very great. 

I did not tell thee that all the different pro- 
fessors that I have heard this winter have given 
me certificates simply that I have attended their 
lectures, of course. But they may be of use to 
me some time, and it is better to have something 
real to show, than only to be able to say that I 
have attended the University. 

Will thee please have Tue Frrenp sent to 
me in Switzerland, after the first of Fourth 
Month, until the middle of the Sixth Month, 
and then again sent here? I don't want to miss 
them this time. E. 8. K 


A Visit to Florida. 


In these days of frequent travel, a trip to 
Florida is not an entire novelty ; yet as the same 
scenes are often viewed in a very different light 
by different persons, perhaps a narration of our 
experiences may prove of interest. 

It was a bright Second-day afternoon in the 
First Month, when, all preliminaries having 
been arranged, my wife and I reached New 
York, and went on board the Clyde steamer 
Comanche, bound for Jacksonville, Florida. 
Although the vessels of this line leave three 
times a week, there is almost as much bustle 
and excitement attending their departure as 
that of a transatlantic liner. At length, how- 
ever, the time to leave arrived, and we passed 
swiftly down the harbor and out to sea. 

The ocean was very quiet, so that with a good 
comfortable steamer and pleasant acquaintances, 
the novelty of this mode of life was thoroughly 
enjoyed. On Fourth-day morning we reached 
Charleston, and had an opportunity of looking 
for a few hours upon this typical Southern city ; 
the large number of colored persons to be seen 
made us realize that we were really in the 
South. 

Charleston bears evidence of former material 
prosperity, but has not recovered as much as 
some places from the effects of the Civil War; 
the earthquake in 1886, was also a disturbing 
element, as many people feared to live there 
longer on that account. The Episcopalian 
place fof worship, “St. Michael’s Church,” is 
one of their interesting places; built in 1761, 
it has survived the Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars, but was almost destroyed by the earth- | once while we were there. 
quake. The visitor is shown the pew in which}; The stores generally have their doors open, 
Washington sat in 1797, and Robert E. Lee, | but when such, for them, extreme cold weather 


in 1862; and from the historic tower a fine 
view of the city can be had. 

Many of the old residences have their gable 
ends to the street, nud high brick walls protect 
the inmates of the houses and gardens from 
the obtrusive gaze of the passers by; the front 
door opening onto the end of the porch within. 

A night’s run of the steamer brought us to 
Jacksonville, the metropolis and commercial 
centre of Florida. The city is on the north 
bank of the St. John’s River, twenty-five miles 
from the ocean. It is a bright busy town, hav- 
ing the aspect of a northern place; indeed, 
most of the inhabitants have come either from 
the north or west since the war. As there was 
comparatively little to see here we did not tarry 
long, but took train for Ocala, an interior town 
one hundred miles southwest of Jacksonville. 

The first impressions of Florida are not par- 
ticularly agreeable; for miles and miles the 
trains runs through a flat sandy country, often 
swampy, sometimes covered with pine forests, 
and even where cleared the land does not look 
particularly productive. Occasionally we halted 
at a hamlet with a pretentious name, with but 
two or three one-story houses in sight, and the 
usual station loungers out in force; only here 
one-half or two-thirds of them were colored. 
Once or twice our train stopped at a siding in 
the woods, where the pile of pitch pine for the 
engine was renewed, for as there is no coal in 
Florida and plenty of wood, the latter is used 
everywhere. With all the discouraging things 
mentioned above, when the sun shines Florida 
is certainly a very pleasant place, if one desires 
to escape the rigor of our northern winters ; the 
thermometer rarely goes below forty, and life 
in the open air is a privilege that can be en- 
joyed almost uninterruptedly. 

Ocala is a thriving town—for Florida—and 
the centre of considerable trade. Up to two 
years ago it was one of the principal shipping 
points for oranges, but an unprecedentedly cold 
snap killed all the trees in this neighborhood, 
occasioning much loss to the growers, who had 
all their means invested in this industry. Many 
of them fearing a repetition of the cold, are 
endeavoring to turn their attention to other 
things which will not be so easily affected. 

We spent two very pleasant weeks in Ocala. 
Through the medium ofa business acquaintance, 
who is an old resident of the place, we were 
kindly shown everything of interest, and put 
in the way of enjoying ourselves thoroughly. 
It is a clean town, well laid out, with good 
space between the houses, and beautiful shade 
trees, many of which are covered with the Span- 
ish gray moss. This moss is not particularly 
attractive of itself, but when taken in combi- 
nation with a towering live oak, or along a 
quiet road where the branches of the trees meet, 
the effect is very fine but hard to describe. It 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

We were much interested in the manner of 
life of the people, and perhaps had a good op- 
portunity to observe it. The houses, as a rule, 
have no cellars, but are built upon low founda- 
tions. They are seldom over one and a-half 
or two-stories high, generally of frame, and 
built in what we would consider a very open 
style, as the people have practically no cold to 
contend with. They heat the houses by means 
of open fire-places, or small wood stoves, and 
they are much inconvenienced when the ther- 
mometer falls below thirty degrees, as it did 
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replenished from a source equal to its origin; 
the pure milk of the eternal Word. 

« Mfayest thou, my beloved friend, partake 
hereof and be sweetly satisfied ; anything con- 
trary to this is dangerous food, strengthening 
only that part destined by sacred determination 
for subjection to that power which, if suffered 
to reign, will reduce into holy order, harmony 
and love. 

“From this state, in the rational and animal 
creation, there was a departure in the original 
fall or degeneracy of man; and in succession, 
as descendants from transgressing man, we par- 
take of a nature or disposition to evil. Not- 
withstanding, as early as the fall, there was, 
and in perpetuity has been and is, a pure holy 
seed or principle to counteract the propensities 
so produced; and though no guilt attaches 
where there has not been a joining with the 
evil, yet, being possessed of a transgressing na- 
ture, we individually need redemption from it. 
Nor are we really so redeemed and delivered 
from the bondage of corruption, until, through 
the sanctifying influence of that pure gift vouch- 
safed as a light, leader and restorer, we expe- 
rience the crucifixion of the old man (the first 
nature), with his deeds, and in the gradual pro- 
cess of refinement, a putting ‘on the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and 
true holiness.’ 

“T fully believe that as soon as man was re- 
deemed, after and out of transgression, it was 
through faith in the promised deliverer and 
submission to the Divinely operative and effi- 
cient means, mercifully provided by matchless 
love. Yet it pleased the same love and inseru- 
table wisdom, in the fulness of time, to open 
the way more perfectly by the appearance or 
manifestation of this appointed Saviour in the 
flesh, therein to fill up that measure of suffering 
seen meet. It is not our business to inquire 
why this should be a part of the marvellous 
plan, but thankfully content with the remedy 
so graciously provided, and beholding what 
manner of love the Father has bestowed upon 
us, humbly to partake of the offered salvation, 
by receiving and walking in that light leading 
to immortality, through the glorious dispensa- 
tion of the Gospel or power of Christ ; the pure 
eternal Word, ‘ whereby all things were made.’ 
What a convincing testimony to the eternal 
Godhead of the Son, and thereby proving Him 
to be an Omnipotent Saviour, as well as holy 
pattern of all excellence. 

“Never was there a more full and plain sys- 
tem than that of the Gospel; never can the 
strongest powers of the creature add to its clear- 
ness and beauty, though the plainest truths may 
be rendered doubtful and the way complex, by 
subtle reasonings and eloquent disquisitions. I 
repeat, let us be content ; we have not as a peo- 
ple followed a cunningly devised fable, and 
there are, I trust, those yet preserved who can 
go further and say, ‘it is truth and no lie; hav- 
ing seen with their eyes, heard with their ears, 
and been permitted to taste of the word of life, 
and if required, could, through Almighty help, 
seal their testimony by the surrender of the 
natural life. 

“ Little did I expect to enlarge thus, and far 
is it from me to enter into controversy and de- 
bate, a poor employment for one apprehending 
a more solemn call; but my heart earnestly 
longs that the Lord’s children may stand firm 
in this day of shaking and great trial. Let 
none beguile any of their promised reward, 
through leading into reasonings and perplexing 
uncertainty. ‘1 am the way, the truth and the 


life,’ is a compendious lesson, a holy limit ; and 
‘no man cometh unto the Father but by me.’ 
“1 quarrel with none about forms, or differ- 
ing in non-essentials, but this is the one certain 
direction, the consecrated path to salvation, 
through the Divine law-giver; and if happily 
attended to, all will be well here and forever! 
“Thou and thine are dear to my best and 
affectionate feelings; write to me freely if so 
inclined. I should be glad to hear from, and 
be remembered by thee, and am 
Thy sincere friend, 
Mary Dvuptey. 








The unsoundness of principle, which about 
this time (1800) was distressingly evinced by 
many who had filled conspicuous stations in our 
Society, was a source of deep heartfelt sorrow 
to this true and loyal subject to the King im- 
mortal, for the increase of whose dominion she 
had “long labored and not fainted.” The fol- 
lowing letter will show how earnestly she desired 
the preservation and help of her fellow-profes- 
sors, as well as the clearness and consistency of 
her own views, with respect to the fundamental 
truths of Christianity. 





A Night in the House of Commons. 
BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY. 

The first public business in the House of Com- 
mons is the asking and the answering of ques- 
tions. These questions, as everybody knows, are 
addressed to Secretaries of State and Under 
Secretaries, to the heads of all departments rep- 
resented in the house, to the law advisers of the 
Crown, and to everybody, in fact, who speaks 
for any of the offices in charge of the Adminis- 
tration. It is needless to say that they range 
over a vast variety of grievances—for questions 
generally relate to grievances—and apply to the 
manner in which the Administration has dealt 
with a colonial governor, or with an Indian of- 
ficial, or with a village postmistress. The ques- 
tion system in the House of Commons has again 
and again been made the subject of unsparing 
ridicule. You cannot, it is said, often expect 
to get great declarations of domestic or foreign 
policy out of a Government by putting a ques- 
tion, and why should the time of the House be 
taken up with an interrogation and a reply as 
to the manner in which some provincial or vil- 
lage office-holder was treated by the department 
to which his service was attached? Now just 
look at the different views taken by different 
minds. I quite admit the temptation to ridicule 
which is offered by a question put in the House 
of Commons concerning the wrong done to the 
village pestmistress who was transferred to some 
uncongenial district. The very dullest among 
us could, one might think, make fun out of 
that. Fancy the attention of the great Im- 
perial Parliament being wasted over petty trivi- 
alties of that kind! Yes, but I may be allowed 
to say for myself that I hope there may never 
be any serious attempt made to restrict the 
privileges of members to question a Government 
as to the alleged grievances inflicted on the 
poorest and the meanest of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. I do not think the Representative Cham- 
ber ever looks to better advantage than when it 
thus shows that its protection can be evoked for 
the occupant of a pauper’s bed in a workhouse, 
or even for the occupant of a felon’s cell, if it 
can be shown that any wrong has been done in 
either case which it is in the power of the Gov- 
ernment to put right. 

Some members of Parliament, of course, have 
a perfect craze about questions. They live for 
the putting of questions. They make a name— 
“Phoebus! what a name!” as Milton says—for 
the putting of questions. A friend of mine, an 
English Liberal member of the House, long since 
dead, used to repeat, with great good humor, a 
story which told against himself. During the 
course of a recess, he was delivering an address 
to his constituents, and in order to impress them 
with a due sense of his public services, he em- 
phasized the fact that, in the last session, he had 
put to Ministers more than three hundred ques- 
tions. He paused to study the effect of his 


SUIRVILLE, near Clonmel, 
Eighth Month 22nd, 1800. 

“ My Dear Friend :—In returning the manu- 
script with which thou entrusted me, allow me 
to observe, that though the system therein laid 
down is, to the eye of reason, very plausible, it 
js one my understanding, or rather my best 
judgment, as sensibly revolts from, as that of 
the writer did at the contrary. It is not writ- 
ten in the lines of my experience; and having 
from the earliest opening of my understanding in 
spiritual things, endeavored simply to receive, 
what in the light which maketh manifest might 
be revealed, I may add, that according hereto, I 
conceive it to be an erroneous system, formed 
more by the strength of the rational or natural 
faculty, than the clear unfolding of pure wis- 
dom, in that spot where the creaturely judgment 
is taken away, and adopted by a part not yet 
fully subjected to the cross of Christ. My spirit 
will, if happily preserved, ever commemorate 
that mercy, which restrained from those specu- 
lative researches to which my nature strongly 
inclined, and which, as a temptation likely to 
prevail, in my first desires for certainty, closely 
beset me. Many a labyrinth might I have 
been involved in; in many a maze enveloped, 
had the various voices which are in the world, 
(the religious world) been, in conjunction with 
these besetments, attended to. Were it needful 
I could tell thee much of the danger to which 
my best life has been exposed, but the standard 
at first erected being held steady in my view 
by Divine power, even (I speak it with hum- 
ble gratitude) I will know nothing but Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified, proved a barrier to 
those wanderings in speculative opinions, which 
I believe would have to me, and have to many 
mercifully enlightened minds, been the means 
of obstruction to a progress in the way of re- 
demption, and introduced into that circuitous 
nny where the peaceful termination is not be- 

eld. 

“Why should we seek to explore, or recon- 
cile to our understandings, the work or plan 
of redemption, formed and carried into effect 
by Divine unerring wisdom ard love? Can 
our creation, in the first instance or since, be 
fathomed by all the finite powers of man? And 
shall a more (I was going to say) stupendous 
work, that of redemption, be arraigned, approved 
or rejected by these powers, and the constituent 
parts of the wondrous edifice so shaken, that 
the whole is in danger of being levelled? Oh! 
that every attempt of this kind may be merci- 
fully defeated. . 

“Wherein does our spiritual life consist? Is 
debate, speculation and reasoving the nourish- 
ment of the immortal part? Is it matured by 
food so inferior to its nature? Rather will it 
gradually weaken and come to decay, if not 
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statement, and a voice from the furthest part of 
the gallery called out, “ Why, what a hignorant 
bloke you must be!” 





For ‘‘ THE FRIEND.” 


A Brief Biographical Sketch of William Penn. 


William Penn was born near the Tower of 
London in 1644. At an early age he was sent 
to a grammar school at Chigwell in Essex, one 
of the country seats of his father; he gave evi- 
dence of promising talents and received some 
serious impressions by which his youth was 
preserved in purity, and pious desires were 
awakened in his mind. It was while in his 
eleventh year that he experienced the enlight- 
ening influence of Divine Grace and the good 
seed being sown in the soil of a sincere and 
willing heart, was not lost, but in after years 
produced a rich harvest of spiritual enjoyment 
and usefulness. It is related by one of his biog- 
raphers that being alone in his chamber, he was 
suddenly surprised with an inward comfort, and 
as he thought, an external glory in the room 
which gave rise to religious emotions, during 
which he had the strongest convictions of there 
being a God, and that the soul of man was 
capable of enjoying communion with Him. He 
believed also that the seal of Divinity had been 
put upon him at this moment, or that he had 
been awakened or called to a holy life. For 
the light that shone in his own spiritual nature 
was above the brightness of the sun. 

At the age of fifteen he went to Oxford, was 
entered as a student at Christ Church. Here 
he advanced rapidly in learning, and cultivated 
the acquaintance of those who were’ the most 
distinguished for talents and learning. Among 
his comrades at this time were John Locke, 
afterward distinguished for his “ Essay on the 
Human Understanding.” 

While he was at Oxford a brother of Charles 
the Second died. He was beloved by the king, 
was a favorite with the nation on account of his 
amiable character. Many poetic effusions were 
written by the students in commemoration of 
this man; among the rest Wm. Penn produced 
an elegy written in Latin, which affords evi- 
dence of his genius and acquirements. Thomas 
Loe, who formerly belonged to the University 
of Oxford on the occasion of his discourse made 
a deep impression on the mind of Penn. Being 
dissatisfied with the established form of worship, 
some of the students with himself, concluded to 
withdraw from it, and they held religious meet- 
ings for Divine worship, in which they were en- 
gaged in preaching and prayer. This conduct 
gave offence to the heads of the college, who 
fined them for non-conformity ; but Penn and 
his associates believing themselves bound by a 
sense of duty to continue their meeting, and to 
absent themselves from the established Church, 
were expelled from the college. After his re- 
turn home his exemplary conduct and serious 
deportment evinced the change that had been 
wrought in his feelings. He withdrew from the 
society of the gay and proud, and sought the 
society of the pious and sedate. His father saw 
with grief this change in his manners, and began 
to feel that all the prospects cherished for him 
would be blasted. The admiral hoping that his 
mind would be changed —if he was away from 
his friends he would lose his serious impressions 
—sent him to Ireland on business. This he con- 
ducted with such ability as to give entire satis- 
faction. But here Divine Providence again in- 
terposed to call him to that sphere in life in 
which he was destined te accomplish so great a 
work. Being in Cork on business he heard that 
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Thomas Loe, the instrument of his religious 
impressions at Oxford, was to attend the meet- 
ing of Friends in that city. His affection for 
this eminent Friend would not allow him to 
leave the city without seeing him ; he therefore 
attended the meeting. After an interval of si- 
lence, Thomas Loe arose and said, “ There is a 
faith which overcomes the world, and there is a 
faith which is overcome by the world.” On this 
he enlarged in so remarkable a manner that 
every word went home to the feelings of Wil- 
liam Penn. The result was that he was deeply 
moved, his convictions of religion were revived 
and he became a constant attender of Friends’ 
Meetings. Many years afierward, when relating 
an interview he had with some pious persons, 
he alluded to his religious exercises in early 
life, saying, “I let them know how and when the 
Lord first appeared unto me, which was about 
the twelfth year of my age; between that and 
the fifteenth the Lord visited me, and the Di- 
vine impressions He gave me of himself; of 
my persecutions at Oxford, and how the Lord 
sustained me ; of my being banished from col- 
lege; the bitter usage I underwent when I re- 
turned to my home, being whipped and beaten 
and turned out of doors; in 1662, of the Lord's 
dealing with me in the time of the great plague 
in London—in fine, the deep sense of the vani- 
ties of the world, the irreligiousness of it, and 
my bitter cries to Him that He would show me 
his own way of life and salvation, and of my 
right time to follow Him whatever reports or 
sufferings should attend me, and that with great 
reverence and brokenness of spirit ; how after all 
this, the glory of the world overtook me, and I 
was ready to give up to it, seeing there was no 
such primitive spirit and church in the world, 
being ready to faint concerning my hope. 

“ It was at this time I received the testimony 
of his eternal Truth, through one of those called 
by the world Quakers, named Thomas Loe. I re- 
lated to them the bitter mockings and scornings, 
the displeasure of my parents, the invectives and 
cruelty of the priests, the strangeness of all my 
companions, a sign and a wonder made of me; 
above all the great cross of resisting and watch- 
ing against mine own inward and vain affections 
and thoughts.” 

William Penn being now drawn into close 
fellowship with the Friends, was soon to experi- 
ence some of the persecutions which were so 
liberally inflicted upon those unoffending people. 
Being at meeting at Cork, he was with others, 
eighteen in number, apprehended and committed 
to prison. The report that he had become a 
Quaker was soon conveyed to his father, who 
recalled him: an order which he quickly obeyed 
by returning home. At first the admiral per- 
ceived nothing peculiar in his dress or manners, 
but his serious and religious deportment con- 


tinuing to increase, and the usage of taking off 


the hat being omitted, his father became uneas 

and requested an explanation. The scene whic 

followed was deeply painful to both parties, for 
the son, faithful to his religious principles, re- 
spectfully declined to remove it, as he considered 
his duty to God was paramount to all other ob- 
ligations, evinced his desire of manifesting his 
obedience to his father, and his affection for him 
in everything that did not conflict with his con- 
victions of religious duties. On the other hand, 
the father had set his heart on advancing his son 
to a high station of wealth and honor, and could 
not endure to see him forezo the dazzling prize 
that appeared to be within his reach, and to 
unite himself to the despised Quakers seemed 
to be nothing less than an act of madness. He 





—his son stood firm to his principle. 
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made use of every argument, even condescended 
to entreat and implore, but all to no purpose 
Findin 

that he could not prevail, he desired that he 
would at least take off his hat in the presence 
of the king and himself. William asked time 
to consider this request ; he retired to his cham. 
ber and sought for Divine aid in fasting and 
prayer. He considered the uncovering of the 
head as an act of reverence or worship which 
was due to the Deity and he could not pay that 
reverence to mortal man. 

In the next interview he apprised his father 
with expressions of duty and affection that he 
could not comply with his request. The ad- 
miral could not restrain his anger, again ex- 
pelled him from his house. Accustomed to af- 
fluence, without any means to supply or obtain 
a livelihood, his mother, true to maternal love, 
sent secretly means for his relief. At length his 
father, softened, perhaps by the entreaties of his 
wife, so far relented as to allow him to obtain 


subsistence, though he gave no open counten- 


ance. It was the greatest of all crosses and trials 
that William Penn was called upon to bear at 
this period of his life, that he was‘cut off from 
kindly intercourse with a father whom he ten- 
derly loved, but he firmly adhered to the course 
he had chosen, counting nothing too near or too 
dear to be sacrificed for the love of the Gospel, 
and knowing that he that putteth his hand to 
the plough and looketh back, is not fit for or 
worthy of the kingdom. 

William Peun had been for some years sub- 


jected to trials, which under the Divine blessing 


were made instrumental to his religious progress, 
Having renounced the world and its fashions, 
he became a constant attender of Friends’ Meet- 
ings. Although he was convinced of Friends’ 
principles, he did not immediately relinquish his 
gay apparel. It is said that he wore his sword, 
as was customary among those of rank and fash- 
ion. He asked George Fox what his advice 
would be, whether he should wear it or not. 
George told him he should wear it as long as 
he could. Not long after they met again; Wil- 
liam had not his sword. George said to him, 
“ William, where is thy sword.” “Oh,” said he, 
“TI took thy advice, and wore it as long asl 
could.” 

He soon became an eminent minister and au- 
thor of many religious works. The principal 
work produced at that time was “ No Cross, No 
Crown,” that has been frequently republished 
and extensively read. This work shows great 
erudition and research. In conclusion of this 
excellent work, Penn shows that those who will 
not take up the cross and self-denial cannot ex- 
pect the crown of eternal glory, and He calls 
upon all, but more especially upon all those 
whose hearts have been awakened, to come 
away from the vanities of the world. He labored 
extensively for liberty of conscience, and said 
when asked to recant, “I will die in prison 
first.” 

The more his father saw of his actions, the 
more he esteemed him for his sincerity, his uni- 
form kindness, and his devotion to his duty ; he 
could not but acknowledge that in his renounce- 
ment from the honors of the world and assuming 
the cross, William had chosen the better part, 
which could not be taken from him. Sensible 
of his approaching end, he said to his son, 
“William, I am weary of the world; I would 
not live over my days again if I could command 
it with a wish—the snares of life are greater than 
the fear of death. This troubles me that I have 
offended a gracious God. Let nothing in this 
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world wrong your conscience.” At another 
time, he said, “ Son William, if you and your 
friends keep to your plain way of preaching 
and living you will make an end of the priests 
to the end of the world.” 

In due time he became an eminent minister 
of the Gospel, and a benefactor to the human 
family. P. A. ELKINTON. 


mitted on territory exclusively within the juris- 
diction of the United States, the death penalty 
may be inflicted ; yet the provision which al- 
lows, in these three crimes, the jury to add to 
their verdict “ without capital punishment,” will 
doubtless lessen the number of legal executions. 
It will also tend to increase convictions in proper 
cases, so that those guilty of the gravest offences 
shall have restraint kept upon them by the cer- 
tainty of imprisonment, whereas without this 
provision many would be turned loose upon 
society. When I first introduced this measure 
six years ago, its opponents included almost all 
the prominent men in Congress, and you will 
be seed to know that nearly all have been 
brought to understand the advantages to be de- 
rived from a system of milder punishment, and 
many of the most pronounced opponents of the 
bill, when first introduced, finally came to its 
support not only with their votes, but with their 
voices. The Department of Justice has also 
warmly indorsed the measure. The subject of 
the abolition of the death penalty has received 
the favorable consideration of many men in 
prominent positions who have heretofore simply 
acquiesced in an order of things to which they 
evidently had not given careful consideration. 

With good wishes for your health, I am, sin- 
cerely, 





From “ THE WEST CHESTER LOCAL NEWS.” 


Capital Punishment. 


With the desire of calling public attention 
to the important measure lately enacted by 
Congress of giving juries in United States Courts 
who bring in a verdict of murder in the first 
degree the privilege of adding “ without capital 

unishment,” the following interesting letter is 
offered for publication in the Daily Local News. 
It is understood that capital punishment is not 
practised in*Michigan, and it is hoped the In- 
telligent Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will 
follow so humane an example. The writer of 
the letter, General Curtis, is known as the “ Hero 
of Fort Fisher,” and the enactment was made 
a law by the signature of the President on the 
anniversary of that engagement: 


Wasurneton, D. C., Jan. 31, 1897. 

William P. Townsend, West Chester, Pa.— 
My Dear Sir :—I have the pleasure of acknow- 
ledging the receipt of your favor on the 30th 
inst., and to thank you for the kind expressions 
it contains. 
I am very glad to say that the bill, which I 
have been laboring fur many years to cause to 
be enacted, has become a law. While it does 
not go so far as I would like, it, at least, is a 
long step in the direction you and I very ar- 
dently desire to see accomplished. It is the 
greatest change, by way of reducing penalties 
under the Saxon laws, secured by a single meas- 
ure in our history. I send under separate cover 
the report of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House upon my bill, which contains a compila- 
tion of facts I presented to that committee to 
show that the abolition of capital punishment, 
in many countries, was beneficial to ter | by 
reducing the very offences for which it had been 
so long held to be necessary for its protection. 
The reports from the foreign governments are 
official, as they were obtained in answer to 
questions sent by me through the Department 
of State. The only countries that have found 
difficulty in the abolition of capital punishment 
are Columbia and Equador, South America. 
The population of these countries consist chiefly 
of mixed races—the Spanish and Indians. They 
live nearly under the equator, and are not a 
people whose experience should be regarded as 
instructive in this particular to people of the 
Saxon race living in temperate latitudes. It 
will be some satisfaction to you, in your ad- 
vanced years, who have labored so assiduously, 
as I understand you have, for the abolition of 
capital punishment, to know you have reached 
the time when there is but one offence under 
the United States laws for which the death 
“sma must be inflicted upon conviction, un- 
ess Executive clemency should intervene. The 
fifty-seventh article of war prescribes that a 
rson who forces a safeguard shall suffer death. 
do not believe we have had an execution un- 
der that article of war since the formation of 
the Government. Our articles of war for the 
government of the army and navy were derived 
from the English code. Under my law the 
penalty of death for eighteen offences is totally 
abolished ; but for treason, murder or rape com- 


Newton Martin Curtis. 





Elephant Stories. 


Many stories are told which prove that ele- 
phants remember and resent cruel treatment in 
a way which shows great intelligence, and also 
that they are equally sure to remember kind- 
ness and display intense affection for a human 
friend. In the old story about the elephant 
who, when he put his trunk in a tailor’s window 
expecting a piece of cake, received instead a 
prick from a needle, the insulted animal went 
at once to a mud puddle, drew up the dirty 
water, and going back squirted it all over the 
tailor. 

In London lately an elephant named Charley 
killed a keeper who had been cruel to him. 
The man was discharged because of his cruelty, 
and had been away a year, but the elephant 
had not forgotten, and the moment he heard 
the man’s voice turned and seized him and killed 
him before anyone could interfere. 

The owner of the elephant testified that there 
was no doubt that the animal was paying an 
old grudge. Charley was the kindest elephant 
he ever owned. He had appeared at five lord 
mayors’ shows and many Drury Lane panto- 
mines. Sanger added: 

“Elephants do not forget injuries or kind- 
nesses. I remember several remarkable in- 
stances. On one occasion, when I had been 
separated from an elephant for two years, the 
elephant, on seeing me, seized me around the 
waist with his trunk, and would not let go un- 
til he had hugged and caressed me for a long 
time. Tears of pleasure ran down the brute’s 
cheeks. 

“Some years ago a nephew of mine, a child 
of three, was playing around Charley and climb- 
ing up his legs. Charley gently resented this, 
but the child continued. Charley then took 
the child up, shook him gently, and put him 
down some yards away.” 

Elephants learn very quickly, and are useful 
workers on that account. Last summer during 
the terribly hot weather a keeper in Central 
Park turned the hose which he was using on 
one of the elephants. The huge animal was 








much pleased with the bath, and when the 
keeper dropped the hose picked it up and turned 
it on himself and then on the other elephants, 
till all had been comfortably cooled off. After 
that the keeper gave them the hose every day, 
and saved himself that much work.—<Selected. 
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William Penn, in his admirable treatise en- 
titled “No Cross, No Crown,” shows that the 
true disciple of Jesus must live in such close 
communion with God, and in such watchfulness 
over himself, that not only no evil word. must 
escape his lips, but not a thought must escape 
judgment. This doctrine is in harmony with 
the teachings of the Bible. Our Saviour told 
his disciples that out of the heart come those 
evil things that defile a man. And the Apostle 
Paul wrote to the Romans that to be carnally 
minded is death, but to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace. David, in the 141st Psalm, 
prays to the Lord, “Set a watch before my 
mouth ; keep the door of my lips.” 

True religion requires that we should keep 
ourselves unspotted from the world. But how 
difficult this is many have experienced. There 
is a natural tendency in man to follow the path 
which is congenial to his own inclinations, with- 
out reference to the Divine will concerning him. 
The main object in life with some seems to be 
to accumulate property ; others seek the indul- 
gence of their sensual appetites and lusts ; others 
desire, above all other things, the enjoyment of 

opularity ; some one thing and some another, 
But too few keep steadily in view the necessity 
of knowing and doing the will of the Lord con- 
cerning them. 

And even when the heart has been touched 
by the visitations of the Holy Spirit, and sin- 
cere desires awakened to walk in the way of 
holiness, how often do we intermit the holy 
watch, and find defiling thoughts filling the 
mind almost before we are aware of it! So that 
we have abundant cause to acknowledge, that 
unless the Lord keep the house, the watchman 
waketh but in vain. 

Some of the Lord’s servants, who have left 
records of their religious progress, have spoken 
of their falling into temptation after they had 
in earnest commenced to walk in the narrow 
way that leads to the kingdom of heaven. Such 
have learned hy experience not to trust in them- 
selves, but to look daily to the Lord for his help, 
and to adopt the petitions in the prayer taught 
by our Saviour to his disciples, “ Lead me not 
into temptation, but deliver me from evil.” 

A moral life, a decent respect for religious 
observances, and a regular attendance at some 
place of worship, are all commendable in them- 
selves, but are not sufficient, without an ex- 
perience of that change of heart which Christ 
declared to be necessary, when He said to Nico- 
demus, “ Except a man be born again, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.” 

These thoughts have been penned with a de- 
sire that they may have some effect in stimulat- 
ing the reader to seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness. 


eer SO 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—The President, on the 7th inst., 
sent a special message to Congress, calling the atten- 
tion of that body to the suffering and needs of the 

eople in the flooded districts in the Mississippi Val- 
ey, ‘‘ in the hope that the legislative branch of the 





